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pleted. This seemed to be a perfectly practicable plan, but, unfortunately, the State Commission fixed a minimum price, at which the bonds could not be sold. Mr. Harriman then proposed, and successfully negotiated, a loan of $5,000,000 upon short-term notes, secured by these bonds and the Erie's guarantee, the two subsidiary companies agreeing not to issue any additional bonds without the consent of the note-holders. In this way the necessary funds were finally obtained and the Erie & Jersey and Genesee River railroads were built.
The completion of these two branch lines greatly benefited the Erie by lowering grades, cutting down operating expenses, and providing capacity for increased traffic. On the New York division, for example, the maximum grade was reduced from 74 feet to 26 feet per mile eastbound, and from 75 feet to 53 feet westbound, while, at the same time, the full train-load was increased from 556 tons to 3193 tons eastbound and from 520 tons to 1812 tons westbound. On the Alleghany division the grade was reduced from 42 feet to 10 feet eastbound, and from 53 feet to 16 feet westbound, while the train-load was increased from 1350 tons to 3812 tons eastward and from 1106 tons to 3071 tons westward.
After these two branches had been completed, Mr. Harriman urged the importance of increasing equip-